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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Stella F. Jenkins, a Kansas City 
school teacher, has been made minister 
of the Friends’ Church in that city. Her 
mother, Mrs. Frances C. Jenkins, has been 
a minister of the Quaker Church for 45 
years. Another sister has also occupied 
a pulpit in Richmond, Ind. 


The Rev. Libbie Van Horn has been 
recently chosen pastor of the Nelson Street 
Methodist Protestant Church, in Syracuse, 
N. 


Miss Mary Andrews, a graduate of Buch- 
tel College, ’96, has just taken charge of 
the Universalist Church at Hamilton, O. 


Rev. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bruce, pastor of 
the Wayside Chapel of Malden, Mass., for 
many years, observed her sixty-seventh 
birthday recently, at her home in Maple- 
wood. Many of her parishioners and 
neighbors called to congratulate her. 


Forty years ago Mrs. C. A. McCormick 
was made superintendent of a Sunday 
school organized in a little log cabin near 
the smali town of Berzelia, in Georgia. 
Mrs. McCormick taught two or three 


‘classes every Sunday, the members rang- 


ing in age from tiny tots up to gray-haired 
men and women. She taught many of 
her pupils their letters, and she worked 
unceasingly for the spiritual and temporal 
improvement of the little community. A 
few days ago the fortieth anniversary of 
Mrs. McCormick’s superintendency was 
celebrated, and it was made a notable oc- 
casion. Many of her pupils are now teach- 
ers and superintendents in various neigh- 
borhoods, and a large number gathered 
for the celebration. The devotion of 
those she has taught is remarkable and 
beautiful. 

Miss Antoinette Esterbrooks ten years 
ago desired to go as a missionary to Bar- 
badoes, West Indies. Her health was so 
poor that she could get no medical certifi- 
cate that would satisfy the missionary so- 
cieties having operations there. She went 
on her own recognizance five years ago, 
with a sister missionary unsupported by 
any society, and the two opened a Rescue 
Home for fallen women. It is not easy to 
think of a more imminent need than that 
when she says sixty per cent. of the chil- 
dren of the West Indies are of question- 
able parentage. She has witnessed some_ 
most remarkable conversions of the wom- 
en who have abandoned a life of shame to 
enter this home. They now have a chapel 


which cost $1,400; workers from her 
training school are working in Trinidad, 
and the first convert is now engaged in 
mission work at Capetown, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

‘*The time is coming,’’ says the Congre- 
gationalist of Boston, ‘‘when organizations 
for women only in the churches will be as 
exceptional as similar organizations for 
men only. The American Board will have 
women in its corporate membership and 
on its prudential committee. They will 
be found in the executive committees of 
the other societies. They comprise about 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
churches, and they will assume their part 
in the management of the work of the 
churches. They will no longer think of 
confining their administration to the af- 
fairs of their own sex, nor will men wish 
them to do so. We may not all approve 
of this change which has become so mani- 
fest. Some of us may study ways of re- 
tarding it. The Congregationalist would 
not be understood as positively advocat- 
ing it. It cannot afford space for the con- 
troversy that wouldfollow. But if others 
hasten the inevitable, we shall not con- 
demnthem. They will be bringing about 
that ideal condition of the church de- 
scribed by a much maligned apostle when 
he wrote ‘There can be no male and fe- 


male: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ ”’ 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETING. 


A meeting of the Bazar Committee and 
of all others interested will be held at 
the Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Monday, Oct. 18, at 3 
o’ clock. 

It is absolutely necessary that a repre- 
sentative of each table should attend these 
meetings to decide upon important busi- 
ness connected withe Bazar. 

Remember that there are only seven 
weeks before the Bazar opens, Dec. 7-11. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Mrs. Rose 8S. Segur writes to the Wom- 
an’s Journal: 

‘*The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, now in its twenty-eighth year, meets 
monthly. On Oct. 6 its meeting was of 
much interest. 

‘The legal outrage against Miss Agatha 
Wilker, of Cleveland, whose sad experi- 
ence in the jail of that city had been con- 
sidered the month before, was taken up. 
This young German girl, assaulted by a 
fiend in human shape, was confined forty- 
two days in the Cleveland jail as a witness, 
while her assailant procured bail. The 
inhuman treatment she received there cost 
her her reason. She is now at the Deacon- 
ess’ Home. As there is no matron em- 
ployed at the Lucas County Jail, it was 
the sense of the Association that the cases 


] 
of women prisoners at the jail be investi- 
gated to prevent any further occurrences 
such as that which is the disgrace of Cleve- 
land.”’ 


A BANQUET TO SUFFRAGISTS. 


The Single Taxers are fertile in inge- 
nious plans for propagating their doctrine 
—plans which might be copied with ad- 
vantage by other societies. The Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League is now giving a 
series of banquets to influential associa- 
tions, inviting the officers and some of 
the prominent members, and furnishing 
tickets to the rest at much less than the 
cost of the dinner. They are invited 


4-frankly to come and hear the subject pre- 


sented. On Nov. 6, the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, of which Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison is president, invites the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to a 
luncheon and reception at the Vendome. 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Graham Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, and other prominent friends of 
equal suffrage, have already accepted the 
invitation. The meeting will be in the 
afternoon, so that ladies may conveniently 
be present; and the after-dinner address 
will be by Mr. George Frank Stephens, of 
Philadelphia. It is a novelty for one 
Association to invite another to dinner, 
‘nd we hope that there will be a large 
attendance of suffragists, both those who 
believe in the Single Tax and those who 
donot. Tickets, price $1, can be had at 3 
Park Street. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton writes to the 
Woman’s Journal: | 

“The jail statistics of Ohio for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, show total num- 
ber of persons under arrest during the 
year 12,042, of whom 11,022 were males 
and 920 were females. It would appear 
from these figures that Ohio, at least, has 
little to fear from the votes of ‘bad wo- 
men > 33 


Two State suffrage conventions have 
been held this week, one at Des Moines, 
Ia., the other at Covington, Ky. A civic 
and philanthropic congress has been in 
session at Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
meeting of the American Humane Associ- 
ation has been going on at the Tennessee 
Centennial, where men and women have 
together considered subjects of impor- 
tance. The women’s clubs of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have been helping in the semi- 
centennial celebration of the incorpora- 
tion of that beautiful city. At Knoxville, 
Tenn., afree street fair and trade carni- 
nal has been in progress, with the woman’s 
building department and Congress among 
its most attractive features. The House- 
hold Institute at the Boston Food Fair 
has held daily demonstrations of the 
newest and best methods in housekeep- 
ing. ‘*‘Woman’s World’ is both broad 
and busy these October days. 
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THE WOMAN’S COLUMN. 


WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 


The great and growing interest of 
women in municipal matters is one of the 
cheering signs of the times. The most 
conspicuous example of this interest just 
now is in Greater New York, where 
women of all shades of political opinion 
are busily working for the success of their 
chosen ticket in the coming election. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Wo- 
man’s Municipal League of the Borough 
of Manhattan, has published in the papers 
an ‘‘appeal to the women of the several 
boroughs of New York to organize to 
protect the life and morals of their chil- 
dren by securing honest government” and 
“an efiicient and intelligent administra- 
tion,’’ through the election of Seth Low. 
The headquarters of the League are at 
39 E. 23d Street. In addition to Mrs. 
Lowell, its officers are: Mrs. C. H. Royce, 
secretary; Mrs. F. N. Goddard, treasurer; 
Mrs. John Wells, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; Mrs. Robert Abbe, of 
the Committee on Clubs; Mrs. lL. N. 
Phelps Stokes, of the Committee on Parlor 
Meetings; Miss O'Reilly, of the Down- 
town Committee, and Miss Mabel Slade 
of the Upper West Side Committee. The 
last two committees are to work in the 
tenement districts. They will distribute 
literature and hold meetings among the 
women. They will also ask.the clergy- 
men of those districts to point out the 
moral issues of the campaign to their con- 
gregations. Rooms have been secured in 
Water Street and at No. 279 East Broad- 
way. The Committee on Clubs has com- 
municated with all the important women’s 
clubs, asking them to join in the move- 
ment, and to receive the League’s speak- 
ers, and to hold meetings in the interests 
of good government. The replies _ 
been most encouraging. Preparations’are 
also making for a large mass-meeting at 
Sherry’s. Much interest and enthusiasm 
have been aroused. 

The N. Y. Tribune notes that many 
women have returned to the city sooner 
than they would otherwise have done, in 
order to join in the work, and says: 
‘‘Considering the present condition of the 
public thoroughfares, no greater proof of 
public-spiritedness could be given.” 

The Woman's Republican Association 
of New York began active work, Oct. 4, 
at its headquarters, No. 1473 Broadway. 
It is under the management of Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, president of the West 
End Women’s Republican Association, 
No. 102 West Eighty-second Street; Miss 
Helen Boswell, organizer of the State 
Committee and National Association; 
Mrs. Kathrene Lane, president of the 
Business Women’s Republican Club; Mrs. 
E. G. Swinne, of the Chelsea; Mrs. Stephen 
King, of the Italian Division; Mrs. Jane 


Pierce, Mrs. Cornelia 8. Robinson and 


others. 


Mrs. Burns, who has charge of the tene- 
ment-house work, was at headquarters 
bright and early with the printed dia- 
grams of districts, and a score of women 
were in waiting to receive assignments for 
routine work. Two women will be sent 
together on each block to make a personal 
canvass from house to house, and appeal 
to the women “‘in the interest of good 


government, clean streets, ample school- 
houses—such a system as has been going 
on for the last three years.”’ 


The campaign will comprise the distri- 
bution of literature, the holding of meet- 
ings in every district where there are 
enough people to justify the trouble, the 
establishment of clubs and classes, espe- 
cially in all the foreign districts of the 
city, and a vigorous agitation to get every 
voter registered. A strong effort will be 
made to have all Republican women enroll 
themselves. 


Men of all parties earnestly urge, 
encourage and praise the campaign work 
by the women of their own political faith; 
even men like Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has been declaring for years that women 
must not vote because they could not 
spare the time to inform themselves on 
public questions. It is interesting and 
amusing to see individuals and news- 
papers that have been wont to declaim 
against equal suffrage on this ground, now 
entirely forgetting their belief that a 
woman’s only sphere is the home, and that 
she would develop horns and hoofs if she 
were to take part in politics. An editorial 
in last week’s Outlook, impressing upon 
women that they cannot make safe and 
healthy homes by keeping everything 
spotless within their own four walls if the 
city is materially and morally foul round 
about them, might be printed asa leaflet 
in favor of municipal suffrage. , 


The Women’s Health Protective Associ- 
ation of New York held its first meeting 
for the season on Oct. 5, at the Academy 
of Medicine. The president, Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman, reported that screens had been 
placed in the windows of the almshouses 
on Blackwell’s Island; that she had the 
promise of the Park Commissioner and 
the Mayor that there should be a park on 
the dock at the foot of Forty-ninth Street, 
on the East River; and that the steps 
going down to the water at Fifty-second 
Street to the Blackwell’s Island boat 
would be repaired at once. All this is the 
direct result of the Association’s efforts. 

The committee having the expectora- 
tion question in charge reported that the 
condition of the cars was much improved. 
Apropos of this, some amusing stories 
were told. Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill said 
that in Chicago she saw a man go to the 
door of the car to expectorate, explaining 
his action by saying that the women were 
‘getting so particular.’”’ Mrs. Trautman 
told of going into a cable-car that was all 
clean but the platform. She called the 
conductor’s attention to this, and said it 
was a pity he couldn’t keep the platform 
as clean as the rest of the car. The man 
was insolent, and Mrs. Trautman reported 
him, apparently with good results, for 
when she got into his car a few days later 
there was nothing to. be desired in the 
way of cleanliness. The conductor re- 
membered her, and said, as soon as he 
saw her: “It is all clean now!” 


The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn held its first fall 
meeting Oct. 8. The president, Mrs. 
Scrimgeour, said she had been three 
times, with Mrs. Cornelia Johnson, to 
interview the city officials in regard to 
enforcing the ordinance about having the 
ash and garbage barrels placed inside the 


area railings instead of on the sidewalk. 
She was surprised to learn on her last 
visit that the law had not even been 
passed, and one of the Aldermen told her 
that he for one would never vote for it. 
She asked him why, and he told her he 
never expected to vote for any measure 
that was against his personal interests. 

Mrs. A. J. Perry had been to see the 
city officials in regard to the lower part 
of Fulton Street, which was a disgrace to 
Brooklyn. She had also seen the street 
railway officers about having the rear 
floor of the street-cars kept clean, and had 
noticed some improvement. The matter 
of keeping the streets free from paper 
was discussed, and letters were read from 
the Corporation Counsels of Boston, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, to whom the Associa- 
tion had written for information on the 
subject. 

Mrs. McFarland, who spent’ three 
months this summer in Denver, where 
women vote, said it was the cleanest city 
she ever saw. There were no ash-barrels 
or garbage-cans disfiguring the streets. 
Garbage is removed at night. The flush- 
ing of the streets and sewers is also done 
at night, and so is the sweeping, and 
when morning comes the city is clean and 
sweet. 

Letters were read from the Fortnightly 
Club of Summit, N. J., and from the 
little town of Ridgewood, N. J., inviting 
Mrs. Scrimgeour to visit those places and 
give talks to the women on questions per- 
taining to the health and cleanliness of 
cities. 

In Philadelphia, the Women’s Health 
Protective Association, like the rest of 
the city, is stirred up over a proposal to 
lease the public gas works to a private 
company. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


The works have been reduced to such a 
condition by the mismanagement and 
rapacity of unscrupulous politicians that 
it is advisable that a proper lease should 
be made in order that the city may be re- 
lieved of the expense of conducting a 
losing business, that gas-consumers may 
be given good gas, and that a most dan- 
gerous, venal and mischievous political 
force may cease to be part and parcel of 
our local government. 


Commenting on this, the Newark Daily 
Advertiser sensibly says: 

It is a sad and humiliating confession 
for the leading newspaper of a great 
American city to make, that there is not 
enough honesty in the men elected to 
local office to conduct without loss a de- 
partment of public supply that in private 
hands in other cities is so successful and 
profitable. It is all the more discredit- 
able because in cities in Europe municipal 
ownership has proved profitable to the 
cities and advantageous to the public. 

State Representative Crothers, who is 
strongly opposed to leasing the gas works, 
attended the last meeting of the Women’s 
Health Protective Association, and urged 
the Association to send a delegate to a 
meeting of citizens: called to protest 
against the proposal. After a discussion, 
which showed the members to be divided 
in opinion, it was decided that the ques- 
tion did not directly relate to the health 
of the city, and so was outside the scope 
of the Association. Action has been 
taken in regard to having vestibule street 
cars, covering the wagons of garbage car- 
riers, and establishing branches of the 
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Association in the First, Fifth and Thirty- 
first Wards. | 

From Syracuse, N. Y., it is reported 
that “tthe women were never in such a 
ferment of excitement over a municipal 
election as at present. The Republican 
women will do active work in some of the 
doubtful wards for Donald Dey, the fusion 
candidate for Mayor, under the direction 
of the Republican County Committee and 
the Executive Board of the Citizens’ 
Union. Mr. Dey has expressed his faith 
in woman’s aid in political matters, and 
frankly admits that it will be a potent 
factor for good.’’ The unanimity with 
which men of all parties become converts 
to ‘‘woman’s aid in political matters’’ 
when the women can help them, is a 
sufficient proof that there is no inherent 
and invincible repugnance in the mascu- 
line breast to having women concern 
themselves with public questions. And 
the wide and increasing interest of women 
in municipal matters is a sufficient proof 
that women have no intuitive and insuper- 
able aversion to politics. All this inter- 
est and activity in municipal affairs is 
paving the way for municipal suffrage, 
and hastening the day when the streets of 
all cities will be as clean as Mrs. McFarland 
found the streets of Denver. : 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 


Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 


EVOLUTION OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


In 1860, there were only about half a mil- 
lion women in the United States engaged 
in gainful pursuits, almost all of whom 
were women and girls at work in the 
factories in the New England States. Few 
or none of them could have been found 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line. In this 
year of grace, 1897, there are five million 
wage-earning women in our country, of 
whom the South has its full proportion. 
This evolution had its inception when the 
war closed and the South lay prostrate 
and impoverished, its fertile fields a 
desert waste, its four million slaves lib- 
erated, its one million of working men 
dead or disabled, and its fair women and 
their children half naked and half starved. 
These women had been reared in the lap 
of luxury and were distressingly help- 
less, languid, and dependent. Thousands 
of these were left self-dependent, with 
young: children to raise and educate. 
However much they shrank from doing 
‘men’s work, they had it to do, and did it 
well. The necessity that seemed a calam- 


ity has proved a blessing. The* evolu- 
tion or development through which the 
Southern women have passed has resulted 
in their remarkable growth, and in no 
They 


way impaired their attractiveness. 


are stronger physically and mentally. 
They are more self-reliant. They realize 
their superiority to such men asare thrift- 
less, self-indulgent, or dissipated, and 
look upon them with pity or contempt. 
They have discovered in themselves possi- 
bilities of which they had never dreamed. 
—Godey’s Magazine. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The public services rendered by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club have been summed 
up by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin as follows: 

It. supplied 50,000 people with work dur- 
ing the depression which followed the 
closing of the World’s Fair. 

lt introduced the kindergarten system 
into the public schools. 

It established the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, which distributes garments to poor 
school children. 

It raised $35,000 to aid the Kenwood 
Industrial School for Boys. 

It secured the appointment of a woman 
physician in the insane asylum at Dun- 
ning. 

It supports the school for boys in the 
city jail. 

It inaugurated the movement for rais- 
ing funds for the women’s dormitory at 
the Chicago University. 

It raised an endowment fund scholar- 
ship for the Art Institute. 

It has organized the following associa- 


tions: The Protective Agency for Women | 


and Children, the Physiological Institute, 
the Society of Physical Culture and Cor- 
rect Dress, the Public School Art Associa- 
tion, and the Chicago Political Equality 
League. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. Mrs. 
Livermore presided. Miss Lucia T. Ames 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on ‘*‘A More Beautiful City Life.’’ She 
made a strong plea against the ‘‘sky-scrap- 
ers,’ or buildings of immense height, 
which are beginning to disfigure Boston, 
and shut out the light from a multitude 
of workers. Boston permits’ the erection 
of much higher buildings than are allowed 
in Paris, London or Berlin. There was 
an animated discussion, and a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was passed. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in announc- 
ing that the twenty-fifth annual Congress 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women will open at Springfield, Mass.., 
on Nov. 2, says: ‘‘After the wide excur- 
sions which we have found ourselves 
called upon to make in recent years, it is 
to be hoped that this nearer and more 
intimate reunion in the very heart of the 
Bay State will bring together some of our 
members who have not felt able to accom- 
pany us in our longer journeys. At the 
same time, we believe that it will offer 
some attractions of novelty to our valued 
friends in the West and South, and that 
those whom we have been glad to visit 
will now be glad to visit us in turn. Hop- 


ing earnestly that our efforts for this 
year’s Congress will be crowned with even 
more than our usual success, we invite 
you, one and all, to enjoy the good things 
provided by the Committee on Topics and 
Papers, and to aid with your presence 
and sympathetic words the consideration 
of the timely and important questions 
which we shall do our best to bring before 
you.’’ Officers and members intending to 
be present are requested to notify Mrs. 
Eliza R. Whiting, 284 Pine Street, Spring- 
field, who will arrange for their enter- 
tainment. 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Remember that there are a number of 
Armenian young men still to be had for 
housework. Mrs. Ida H. Read, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes of one who worked for 
her several months, and for whom she 
has now found a better place: 

We are very lonely since —— left us. It 
does not seem possible that we should 
miss so much any one who had been with 
us for so short a time. He has entered 
the High School, and I am sure he will do 
well there. We found him trusty, loyal, 
true everywhere, and have become so 
much attached to him he seemed as one 
of our own. 

Several other young Armenians have 
found places in Vermont, owing to the 
satisfaction that this one gave. 


The 
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Mrs. N. HonsInGER and her daughter 
Maud, of Missoula, Mont., are employed 
by the State Land Department in drawing 
township plats at the different land,offices. 


Miss Kate B. FRASER, formerly Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball’s associate in Van, has 
just returned to America after a year of 
useful and heroic work in Varna, for the 
six thousand Armenian refugees gathered 
in Bulgaria, This work was largely sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, and was in the main an industrial 
relief work, modelled upon that carried 
on so successfully by Dr. Kimball in Van. 
Miss Fraser will remain in this country a 
year for rest, before returning to her 
schoo&work in Van. 


Mrs. LELIA SETON WILDER is one of 
the leading women in the State of Ala- 
bama. Sheis the owner and manager of 
‘‘Wilder Place,’ on the Tennessee River, 
near Decatur. Wilder Place is one of the 
finest plantations in the South, contain- 
ing as it does 1,600 acres of rich land, a 
part of which is under cultivation. The 
remainder is heavily timbered. Mrs. 
Wilder is a widow, and a heavy tax-payer. 
She manages the entire plantation, and 
employs over one hundred negro laborers, 
who raise abundant cotton crops. 


V. THOMPSON, a bright young 
woman who graduated in 1892 at a Chi- 
cago medical college, was appointed city 
physician of Oskosh, Wis., last week, by 
Mayor Idesen, to succeed Dr. R. N. Nint- 
zel, the regular city physician, who has 
been suspended from duty pending an in- 
vestigation. Dr. Thompson is the first 
woman to hold the office of city physician 
in the State of Wisconsin. She was born 
in Neenah, Wis., and was a teacher fora 
few years, and then served as nurse in 
hospitals before studying medicine. - She 
is the only woman physician in Oshkosh. 


Mrs. ORINDA A. DUDLEY HORNBROOKE, 
of Newton, Mass., read a paper on the 
protection of birds before the Boston Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Association, last Mon- 
day. She showed that the protection of 
insect-eating birds from the ravages of 
hunters, small boys and milliners is be 
coming an economic question of national 
importance. The ministers were so strong- 
ly impressed by the presentation of facts 
that the propriety of establishing a fund 
of $5,000 and appointing Mrs. Hornbrooke 
a bird missionary, was suggested. Mrs. 
Hornbrooke has been giving her paper at 
meetings of women’s clubs and other 


societies, and has numevous engagements 
ahead. 


The Chicago Political Equality League, 
organized three years ago by the Chicago 
Women’s Club, has brought out in a neat 
pamphlet its announcement for 1897-8. It 
is well organized, with Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker as president, and strong com- 
mittees—one on public meetings and 
study class, another on organization, suf- 
frage work and literature, another on 
membership, etc. The League holds pub- 
lic meetings once a month, with an attrac- 
tive programme, and includes in its mem- 
bership many of the ablest women in 
Chicago, a city that is full of able women. 
Mrs. Celia P. Woolley’s open letter to the 
remonstrants has been printed by the 
League as a leaflet. 


BAZAR NOTES. 


The Bedford Political Equality League 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent for the Mary 
A. Livermore table at the Suffrage Bazar 
a handsome centrepiece embroidered in 
yellow and white. The League furnished 
the materials, and Miss Ida A. Craft-did 
the work. Miss Bertha Shafter, formerly 
a member of the Massachusetts W.S. A., 
has sent from California a box filled with 
curious and pretty things characteristic of 
the State, and a sample of its metals in the 
form of a five-dollar gold-piece. 
something especially heart-warming in 
these and other tokens of good-will re- 
ceived for the Massachusetts Bazar from 
friends outside the State. We thank 
them, one and all. 


TO ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS. 


To the rank and file of those women 
who are with her at heart, but who have 
not the time to prepare memorials, circu- 
late petitions, etc., nor the talent to 
write, that industrious and undaunted 
worker, Miss Cobbe, has issued a leaflet 
of advice. The contents may be sum- 
marized as follows: Distribute literature, 
bearing on the subject, in reading-rooms. 
and drawing-rooms of hotels, in steamer 
cabins, and in railway stations; in fact, 
anywhere where travellers will welcome 
something fresh to read and may be in- 
fluenced by it. Write to any periodical 
publishing an article on vivisection, and 
express concurrence or disapproval; ask 
your clergyman to preach on the treat- 
ment of animals, and especially upon vivi- 
section. If the sermon is worthy, see that 
it is printed and circulated. Subscribe 
only to hospitals which do not appoint 
vivisectionists upon their staff, nor prac- 
tise vivisection in the medical schools 
connected with them. Bring up the topic 
in any Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to which you may 
belong. Influence all children under your 
care. And, finally, decline, unless you 
are a trained physiologist, to argue on the 
utility of vivisection; take your stand 
solely upon the moral ground. 

This last clause would seem to indicate 
that Miss Cobbe has learned—as what 
agitator has not?—the truth of Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s aphorism: ‘‘An enemy can 
partly ruin a man, but it takes a good- 
natured, injudicious friend to complete 
the thing, and make it perfect.””"—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


SUOFFRAGISTS AS PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Miss Mary H. Krout, writing from Lon- 
don to the Chicago Inter-Ocean concern- 
ing the reforms that have been brought 
about in English schools and prisons 
through the efforts of women, says in 
conclusion: 


Some time ago one of those strange, 
unnatural beings, a woman who has 
sought to discredit her own sex, at- 
tempted to show that American women 
suffragists had never done anything for 
their country during the Civil War—and 
this in the face of the records of Anna 
Dickinson’s eloquence, Miss Booth’s schol- 
arship, dedicated to the cause of liberty, 
of Mrs. Livermore’s long labor in the 
Sanitary Commission, of Julia Ward 


| Howe’s inspiration, and the ceaseless work 


There is 


of Susan B. Anthony, of Clara Barton, 
and Lucy Stone, of sacred memory. Yet 
every law that seeks justice for women, 
and for humanity through womanhood, 
upon our statute books is the direct result 
of the agitation, the ceaseless efforts, of 
these and of women like them. 

In England it is the same; nothing for 
the betterment of women—the opening of 
avenues of labor closed to them, the equal- 
ization of wages, the equality of women 
with men before the courts—was ever 
accomplished, or even asked, by women 
who “have all the rights they want;’’ by 
those who, themselves courting publicity, 
seeking recognition in the profession of 
letters, advise all oth r women to stay at 
home—advice which, to thousands, is like 
that recipe for cooking a hare, the first 
suggestion of which is to catch the hare. 
Lady Battersea and the Dowager Duchess 
of Bedford are both foremost among the 
women of England who have asked for 
Parliamentary suffrage, women of broad 
culture, of the highest social position, 
who annually pay taxes upon vast estates. 
They are two of many others who sat in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
behind a grille like that in a Persian 
harem, and beard political charlatans like 
Labouchére hold them up to ridicule ina 
manner that called forth the protests of 
even the most pronounced anti-suffragist 
newspapers. 

But the times change — they have 
changed, they are cone changing, 
and men must change with them. What 
is just, what is righteous, will prevail, 
and the bigot, the fool, dies of his own 
intolerance and folly. And his passing is 
like the passing of a shadow. 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the Woman’s CoLumMN; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman’s Journal, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


3, Park 


THE DucHEss OF YORK has ordered a 
magnificent embroidered dress from the 
Poor Ladies’ Work Society of Ireland. It 
will be begun.-at once, as it can be divided 
and given to different embroiderers. It 
will be of rich white satin, ornamented in 
diamond and silver. The dress will cost 
$500 and will be made up bya Dublin firm,’ 


Mrs. Brown, of Auchmithie, Scothand, 
is the oldest postmistress in Queen Vic- 
toria’s service. On the introduction of 
the penny post, she was appointed first 
postmistress of that town—an office which 
she still holds. Although in her ninety- 
second year, she possesses all her faculties, - 
and is able to attend to the business of 
her office without spectacles, 


— 
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